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the Baganda the python god Selvvanga had his temple on
the shore of the lake Victoria Nyanza, where he dwelt in
the form of a live python.    The temple was a hut of the
ordinary   conical   shape  with  a   round   hole   in   the wall,
through which the sinuous deity crawled out and in at his
pleasure.    A woman lived in the temple, and it was her
duty to feed the python daily with fresh milk from a wooden
bowl, which  she  held out to the  divine reptile while he
drained it.    The serpent was thought  to be the giver of
children ; hence young couples living in the neighbourhood
always came to the shrine to ensure the blessing of the god
on  their  union, and  childless women  repaired  from long
distances to be relieved by him from the curse of barren-
ness.1    It Is not said that this python god embodied the
soul of a dead ancestor, but it may have been so ; his power
of bestowing offspring on women suggests it.

The Romans and Greeks appear to have also believed
that the souls of the dead were incarnate in the bodies of
serpents.    Among the Romans the regular symbol of the
shared the genius or guardian spirit of every man was a serpent,2 and
belief that   jn  Roman  houses serpents were  lodged and  fed in such
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the dead numbers that if their swarms had not been sometimes
re<^uce^ ky conflagrations there would have been no living
for them.3 In Greek legend Cadmus and his wife Harmonia
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cular sort of snake, called nyamuyathi^
which is thought to be the abode of a
spirit and is treated with ceremonious
respect by the Akikuyu. Compare P.
Cayzac, **La Religion des Kikuyu,"
Anthropos* v. (1910) p. 312; and for
more evidence of milk offered to ser-
pents as embodiments of the dead see
E. de Pruyssenaere and H. W. Little,
cited above, p. 83, notes: and 2.

1 Rev. J. Roscoe, The Baganda
(London, 1911), pp. 320 sg. My
friend Mr. Roscoe tells me that ser-
pents are revered and fed with milk by
the Banyoro to the north of Uganda;
bat he cannot say whether the creatures
are supposed to be incarnations of the
dead. Some of the Gallas also re-
gard serpents as sacred and offer milk
to them, but it is not said that they
believe the reptiles to embody the

souls of the departed. See Rev. J.
L. Krapf, Travetst Researches and
Missionary Labours in Eastern Africa
(London, 1860), pp. 77 sgt The
negroes of Whydah in Guinea likewise
feed with milk the serpents which they
worship. See Thomas Astley's New
General Collection of Voyages and
Travels, iii. (London, 1746) p. 29.
2    L. Preller, Romische Mythologie*
(Berlin,  1881-1883), ii.   196  sq.; G.
Wissowa,   Religion   und Kultus   der
Romcr* (Munich,  1912), pp. 176 jy.
The worship of the genius was very
popular in the Roman Empire.    See
J,   Toutain, Les   Cultcs  Patens dans
f Empire Romain,  Premiere Partie, i.
(Paris, 1907) pp. 439 sqq.
3  Pliny,    Nat.    Hist,    acxix.    72.
Compare Seneca, De Ira, iv. 31. 6.